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SUGGESTIONS TO TRAVELLERS 

By CHARLOTTE EHRLICHER R.N. 

Graduate of the Margaret Fahnestock Training School of the Post-Graduate 

Hospital, New York City 

Perhaps a few words on preparation for travel might be welcome 
to those nurses who are starting out for the first time. Whether pro- 
fessionally engaged or not, one is more or less exposed to typhoid when 
away from home, and as the typhoid immunization is so easily obtained 
and is so safe, it is well to add that to one's preparations. In New 
York it is quite simple to do this. One writes to the Board of Health 
and a physician is sent to the house who gives the three injections, 
consequently three weeks must be allowed for the treatment. It is 
advisable to take the treatment late in the afternoon, as even the 
lightest reaction makes one very tired, and by going to bed early and 
getting a good night's sleep, the next day is less trying. A cathartic 
taken that night is helpful. In some cities the Board of Health will 
give a nurse the serum, which she may take to her own physician, who 
will give the injections. The system of reporting in those cities must 
be different. New York physicians send in a written report of each 
case, giving the reason for taking the treatment and a history of the 
reaction. 

The next great question is that of clothes. If a nurse wears one 
weight of underwear through all seasons, it is very simple. If she ex- 
pects to pay big laundry bills, then any kind will do, remembering only 
that thin things take up less room. If economy is necessary, nothing 
is wiser than the. ordinary knit vests and drawers, and crepe corset 
covers and night gowns. These can be washed out in a basin, and will 
dry over night. If she is not accustomed to combination suits she may 
not like them. Sanitary towels may be had in compressed form; they 
take up almost no room at all. Waists made of soft silk, chiffon, or 
all-over lace when packed flat do not crease. 

Everything should be packed flat, leaving underwear, stockings, etc., 
to the last, and stuffing those around the edges. The tighter one packs 
the less mussed her clothes will be. The sleeves and waist of evening 
dresses should be filled with crumpled tissue paper. She should put a 
night gown, a waist, and a change of underwear, with her toilet articles in 
a grip, then if anything happens to her trunk, she will postpone at least 
one gray hair or a wrinkle. One can manage on fewer clothes if one 
does not wear striking colors, and does not mix colors. If brown is 
the color, wear browns, tans, and cream. If blue, wear blue, gray, and 
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white. Black if one can wear it, is only possible in very good material. 
Rough cloth in dark colors shows the dust. Good things are cheapest 
in the long run. Washable gloves may be worn except for dress occa- 
sions. If one expects to be in a small stateroom, not equipped with 
wardrobe and dresser facilities, she may make a bag of denim, or rather 
a series of pockets, long and narrow, to fit the cabin door, take along 
thumb tacks, or common tacks and a small hammer, put this set of 
pockets on the door, and she can place almost everything she needs 
within easy reach, — collars, belts, handkerchiefs, shoes, stockings, under- 
wear, — anything and everything. 

I have never had the courage to pack a bottle in my trunk; all 
toilet articles go into the grip. Toilet water is refreshing, especially on 
a train. That or a bit of cold cream and a small towel will cleanse one's 
face when there is no water to be had. Gloves keep one's hands clean. 
Eemedies for neutralizing the odor of perspiration, if needed, may be 
taken. Bags of some thin material for shoes and corsets keep things 
clean and make a tidy-looking trunk. Another bag will keep the hat 
clean, and will also make it easier to care for, as it can be hung up by the 
strings. Pieces of gauze make convenient washcloths and train towels. 
They dry quickly when washed, and can be thrown away with an easy 
conscience. Bottles are less dangerous when enclosed in a close-fitting, 
crochetted bag. A treasure on board ship is a bag made like a girl's 
school bag of linen or denim, to carry writing pad, fancy work, and 
magazine out on deck. Flowers make one look popular, but such gifts 
as the above are an everlasting comfort. A pocket for money to wear 
under the dress, a penknife, a small bottle of smelling salts, headache 
cologne, a fountain pen, a small whisk broom, a small needle book 
with the needles all threaded, a case with folding clothes hangers, a book, 
a magazine, a small diary, Waterman's ink in a wooden case for travel- 
ling, — these are a few of the things which come in handy. If one is 
taking more than a steamer trunk, an electric iron is useful. One can 
also make tea on it. 

I am travelling, this time, with a steamer trunk, taking out the tray. 
In this way even the rug and steamer coat went in. The light crushable 
things are in a bamboo suit case, as I would need that any way for the 
short shore trips. 

One of the greatest bug-bears in travelling is the tipping. It is all 
very well for one to say that she will not, that she is paying enough for 
everything, that hotels and steamship companies, etc., should pay their 
people. One who gives no tips will find herself neglected, not in a 
definite way that she can complain about — she simply does not get the 
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service. One should not fee stewards, waiters, etc., until she is ready to 
leave. On board ship one fees the room steward and table steward each 
about two dollars, for a short trip. On these long trips people give 
less. If one bathes every day, or if one is sea-sick, one may give the 
stewardess, according to services rendered, anywhere from one to two and 
a half dollars. One should not give anything to any one who has not 
served her. Men fee the head steward and head waiter, but I do not 
think that is expected of women. If one gives too little she is looked upon 
with almost more scorn than if she gave nothing. If she give too much, 
it is foolish generosity, and it makes it difficult for others who can 
not afford much. It happened to me that a little stewardess wanted 
to return the fee when she found out I was a trained nurse. "Take 
it back, I don't need it and you might before you get home." Wasn't 
it cunning of her? I assured her that I would keep within my means. 
The deck steward should have a dollar if he has not mislaid one's rug, 
or shoved her chair out of place. When on the continent an average of 
ten cents is generous. In the students' restaurants in Paris two cents is 
received with much pleasure. Just leave the copper on the table, no 
one will touch it but the right person. For a short drive five cents is 
sufficient, ten cents makes the driver feel like having a holiday. One 
should not fee the hotel porter iintil he has the luggage all piled on the 
carriage, then give him an equivalent of twenty-five cents. Remember 
that a shilling in England, a mark in Germany, a franc in France or 
Switzerland, looks as a dollar does to us. If one goes to very expensive 
hotels, tips are higher, as one figures, in a general way, on 10 per cent, 
of the bill for fees. That is one advantage in going to less expensive 
hotels. The other advantages are that one does not have to dress so 
much and is not likely to meet Americans. Meeting Americans abroad 
is like inviting girls to a nurses' dance. When one stays for any length 
of time in a hotel or pension, she should fee by the week. 

Let me add right here that glad as all these people are to get money, 
they also like to be treated like human beings, and one will receive more 
cheerful service if she is pleasant. Foreigners in the main have good 
manners. Americans are inclined to be abrupt. I believe we think 
it is business like. A friendly face is the same in all languages, and a 
pleasant "good morning" or "thank you" costs nothing and brings 
such large returns. 

Do not fail to get a passport. It will cost $1, with an additional 
fee of twenty-five cents to the notary. The steamship company or agent 
from whom one purchases her ticket will get it for her. Allow sufficient 
time to have the application go to Washington, remembering that there 
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are many others, so it cannot come back in a day or two. I do not know 
whether it is always necessary, but at present, an extra endorsement, 
costing an additional dollar, is required in order to enter Turkey. I 
always pin my Bed Cross pin inside of my coat. So far it has not been 
needed, but the Bed Cross has its meaning all over the world, and I 
believe might on occasion prove a valuable friend. 



WHAT ONE ASSOCIATION IS DOING FOR ITS MOTHERS 

By FRANCINA FREESB, R.N. 
Graduate of the Johns Hopkins School for Nurses 

{Continued from page 580) 

Thkee evenings each week some little entertainment is provided for 
the mothers. They enjoy dancing, they love games, lively ones, and the 
radiopticon, for which we have many sets of cards, is used for rainy 
evenings. Many of the cards used in the radiopticon are chosen for 
their educational value, as the one on dangers of the house-fly. Others 
are views of the different countries, and the funny ones are not all kept 
for the children. Singing on the balcony is a popular way of spending 
the evenings in the spring and autumn. The children have their parties, 
too, and they love their little dances as much as the mothers love theirs. 
A set of dancing dolls always pleases the children of all ages. Both 
mothers and children seem never to tire of music, and if any mother 
can sing or play she is often asked to do so as we sit around the fire- 
place in the evening. We frequently hare mothers who sing the songs 
of their own countries very well and enjoy doing so. 

The infants and children are weighed weekly; the mother at the 
beginning and end of the visit. Almost every one gains and this steady 
gain of infants and children is a wonderful argument in favor of our 
treatment, the best object lesson for both mothers and fathers. One 
of the things needed to make our work complete is some man to organize 
these fathers into clubs and instruct them and discuss with them the 
things concerning the physical and moral welfare of the family and the 
upbringing of children. Many of them are very young, with no more 
knowledge of their children and their needs than the children have of 
law or medicine; The length of the mother's visit depends entirely upon 
the individual case and the home conditions. This makes it very 
necessary that a pretty full family history be sent to the school before 
the mother's visit begins. If there happens to be a husband who never 



